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FRINGE BENEFITS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Fringe benefits, whether established 
by law, collective contract, or cus- 
tom, are important components of the 
wages and salaries of most workers 
in Latin America. While few sources 


provide information about the costs 
of these additions to basic wages, 
studies in some countries of Latin 


America indicate that fringe benefits 
may add anywhere from about 15 per- 
cent to over 100 percent to wage 
costs. Generally, the employer bears 
the entire cost, although in some 
countries, workers and the Govern- 
ment contribute to those benefits 
covered by social security. 

The benefits most commonly required 
by law inLatin America are severance 
pay, maternity benefits, paid vaca- 
tions, holidays with pay, and work- 
men's compensation. In many coun- 
tries, the law provides workers with 
annual bonuses, family allowances, 











Editor's Note.--Articles on Latin 
America's labor force were pub- 
lished in the March 1965 issue of 
LDA. Those articles and the two 
presented here were prepared by 
Anna-Stina Ericson, Chief of the 
Division's Latin American Section, 
and Elizabeth K. Kirkpatrick, So- 
cial Science Research Analyst. All 
articles are based primarily on 
official reports onthe censuses of 
the early 1960's and reports made 
by the Latin American countries to 
Special Committee VII on Labor Mat- 
ters of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, Second Meeting, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, October 
19-26, 1964, (See the March issue, 
pp. 19-21, for a complete listing 








of sources.) 





and benefits and payments during non- 


work-related illnesses. (See ac- 
companying table.) 
In general, in those countries 


which have laws requiring certain 
fringe benefits and where collective 
contracts also provide for benefits, 
the contract provisions are more lib- 
eral than those of the law. In coun- 
tries where it was not only the cus- 
tom but also a legal obligation to 
provide certain benefits, practice 
usually antedated adoption of the 
law requiring the benefit. In coun- 
tries where the benefit is provided 


both by practice and by collective 
contract, many employers pay such 
benefits even though no collective 


agreement exists. Occasionally, it 
is only in those industries where 
labor organization is effective that 
the workers benefit from some of 
these supplementary payments. 

Cost-of-living allowances or bene- 
fits, when provided, were almost al- 
Ways granted in connection with a 
change in the minimum wage. That is, 
when the minimum wage is adjusted 
periodically, the adjustment reflects, 
among other things, the rise in the 
cost of living since the last adjust- 
ment. Occasionally, as in Colombia 
and Ecuador, the Government has de- 
creed a special cost-of-living adjust- 
ment because of natural disasters. 

Few countries reported that they 
had unemployment insurance laws. 
Since severance pay is universally 
required, it acts as asubstitute for 
unemployment insurance. In some 
cases, the severance payment may 
amount to as much as_ a whole year's 
pay, and sometimes more. 


Holidays with pay are required by 


law in every country. The number of 
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Extent of Provision for Fringe Benefits in 






































Fringe benefit Argentina| Bolivia Brazil Chile Colombia Costa} Dominican Ecuador 
Rica] Republic 
1] Vacations with pay....| L L L L LC L L LC 
2) Holidays with pay 1/ 2/|L L L L L L L 3/ LP 
3] Seventh day pay 4/....] -- L 5/ L L L L 5/ |-- L 
4] Cost-of-living adjust-| LC L L LP L7/C -- L7/ L7/ 
ments, 6/ 
5} Annual bonus..........) L LP LCP |LCP LC P LCP LC 
6] Attendance bonus....../C na, P LP C -- -- -- 
7| Productivity bonus....j|C L P LP Cc -- -- -- 
8] Safety bonus..........)C n.a, P LP C -- -- -- 
9] Profit sharing........ L9/CP |LP P L -- 
10] Severance pay 10/ ..... L L L L L 
11} Unemployment insurance} -- -- Lg/ jL 1il/ 7 -- -- L 
12] Family allowance......|L L L L L L -- Cc 
13|Maternity benefits....|/L L L L L 12/ L L L 
14|Health insurance......|L L L L L 12/ L L L 
15] Wage loss benefit...|/L 13/ L -- na. n.a. -- L L 
16] Medical and hospitaljC L L L L 12/ L L L 
benefits. 
17| Industrial health and |L 14/ L L L L 14/ L L L 
accident insurance 
18] Rehabilitation........]-- L L -- -- -- L n.a. 
i eee L 16/17/ L 21/ |C 15/18/22/ |L 18/23/ |n.a. |n.a. L 20/ 
C 18/19/20/ C 15/ C17/ 
P 
L Law 6/ Periodical changes in the minimum wage 
C Collective agreement generally adjusted for changes in the cost of 
P Practice living. 
-- No legal provision 7/ By legislation on special occasions, but 
n.a. Information not available not the rule. 


1/ The number of paid holidays are as_ fol- 
lows: Argentina, 6; Bolivia, at least 16, plus 
special days for particular categories of work- 
ers, e€.g., miners, newsmen, railroad workers; 
Colombia, 18; Costa Rica, 6; Ecuador, 11; El 
Salvador, 8; Honduras, 11; Mexico, 5; Nicaragua, 
9; Panama, 10; Peru, 10%; and Venezuela, 9. 

2/ Double pay for work on holidays, unless 
otherwise noted. 

3/ Time and a half for work on holidays. 

4/ Generally provided if the previous week 
has been worked. 

5/ Double pay for work on Sunday. 


8/ An additional Christmas bonus is paid by 
some firms. 
9/ Not implemented. 

10/ In most countries, the worker is not en- 
titled to severance pay when he leaves of his 
own volition, unless he has worked for the same 
employer for a number of years. 

1l/ Part of a dismissal pay system. 

12/ Benefits and care provided where the So- 
cial Security Institute has offices. In other 
areas, firms with a minimum capital of 800,000 
pesos assume this responsibility for a maximum 
period of 6 months. 
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Selected Latin American Countries, 1964 









































El Salvador|Guatemala} Haiti |Honduras} Mexico | Nicaragua | Panama |Paraguay| Peru | Venezuela 
LC L L LP LC L L L L LC 1 
LC L L 3/ LP LC24/  |L L25/ |L L L 2 
L L L 26/27/ |L5/ L5/C 24/ |L n.a. -- L L5/C 3 
oe -- n.a. -- LP L na. na. -- Cc 4 
LP 8/ P L CP P P n.a. L L n.a. 5 
Cc -- n.a. n.a. CP -- n.a. nea. P Cc 6 
n.a. -- nea. P P -- n.a. na. P Cc 7 
n.a. -- n.a. n.a. n.a. -- n.a. n.a, P n.a. 8 
na. L n.a. LP n.a. L LP LC 9 
L L L L L L L L L 10 
n.a. -< -- n.a -- -- na. n.a. -- n.a. ll 
-- -- L na, n.a. -- n.a. L n.a. -- 12 
LC L LC L L L L L L LC 13 
LC -- LC L9/ LC L n.a. L L LC 14 
LC -- L L 9/ n.a, L n.a. L L L 15 
n.a. C n.a. L9/C L L na. L L LC 16 
L L L L9/ L L L L L14/ |LC 17 
na. L n.a, n.a, n.a, L L n.a. -- n.a. 18 
L15/ n.a L17/18/ |L17/ L 17/28 L17/ na. n,a. L17/ |L17/19/ {19 
Cc 18/ iC 18/ iC 15/ C 20/ |C 18/ 
P 18/ 





13/ Partial. 

14/ Employers usually turn over benefit admin- 
istration to private insurance companies, 

15/ Paid leave for the funeral of a family 
member, marriage of a worker, birth of a child, 
military service, university attendance, etc, 

16/ The Government has decreed special bonuses 
at irregular intervals when basic wage increases 
were not feasible because of wage stabilization 
policies. 

17/ Depending on the location, employers pro- 
vide housing, medical facilities, schools, etc. 

18/ Transportation payments, 

19/ Seniority premiums, 

20/ Work clothing and food. 

21/ Granted under the Organic Law of Social 
Insurance to the worker and/or his dependents, 


22/ Special bonuses for marriages and births; 
allowances for students and time spent on mili- 
tary service, 

23/ Life insurance, 

24/ Workers frequently receive overtime pay 
(100 percent of basic rate) plus regular holiday 
pay if they have to work on a holiday or a Sun- 
day. 

25/ Work on holidays is paid at the rate of 
24 times the basic wage. 

26/ Rest days may be accumulated by seasonal 
agricultural workers; compensation for such time 
is payable at the end of employment. 

27/ Time and a half for work on Sunday. 

28/ Time off tovote and for union duties. Pay 
for such time is usually specified in collective 


agreements. 











legal paid holidays varies widely; 
Bolivia (16), Colombia (18), Ecuador 
(11), and Honduras (11) require the 
greatest number. Over half of the 
countries provide that if it is nec- 
esSary to work on a holiday, workers 
shall receive double pay; Panamanian 
law requires employers to pay a pre- 
mium of 150 percent over the basic 
wage, i.e., 2% times the regular 
rate. Collective contracts general- 
ly specify a greater number of holi- 
days with pay than do the laws, and 
also, sometimes, higher wage pre- 
miums. Usually, numerous additional 
local and religious holidays are 
observed with time off without pay. 

Seventh-day pay is very common in 
Latin America if the worker has worked 
the statutory hours in the preceding 
week, This benefit provision is 
generally applicable only to those 
workers who are paid on an hourly, 
daily, or weekly basis. Salary dis- 
bursements to workers who. are paid 
twice a month or monthly are assumed 
to incorporate pay for work on Sunday 
or a seventh day. 

The most common fringe benefits 
which are not included in the table 
but which are payable, either by law 
or by collective agreement, are paid 
leave for necessary family matters 
such as funerals, wedding, birth of 
a child, etc.; for civic duties such 
as voting or attending local govern- 
ment meetings; and for union duties. 
Other benefits are (1) payment of 
expenses for travel to and from the 
job, if the place of employment is 
located a specified distance beyond 
the nearest population center or 
town; (2) provision of housing, 
schools, publicutilities, hospitals, 
commissaries, etc., if the employer's 
place of business is ina remote 
place, e.g., plantations, mines, oil 


fields; (3) senority bonuses; and (4) 
special allowances or paid time off 
for studying. 

It is difficult to determine the 
extent to which workers’ receive 
these benefits. The country reports 
to the IA-ECOSOC Special Committee 
on Labor Matters frequently’ stated 
only that all workers were covered, 
whereas a close examination of the 
law might indicate certain exclu- 
sions. Studies show, however, that 
the workers who most frequently bene- 
fit from the extra payments are those 
located inurban centers and employed 
in industry, commerce, and the Gov- 
ernment. Workers in agriculture, 
home workshops, domestic’ service, 
small family enterprises, and those 
with casual or temporary employment 
are usually excluded from coverage. 
Exceptions to these exclusions are 
to be found in Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
other countries, where agricultural 
workers are entitled by law to va- 
cations with pay. In Costa Rica of- 
ficial holidays (with pay) are counted 
as part of vacation time. Other ben- 


‘efits provided to agricultural work- 


ers are: (1) maternity benefits, in 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia (in some 
areas), Costa Rica, Mexico, Panama 
(if employed over 6 months a year), 
and Peru (if tenants of small cotton 
and rice farms); (2) work injury in- 
surance, in Argentina, Costa Rica, 
Panama, and Uruguay (if powered ma- 
chinery is used on the job), and in 
the Dominican Republic (if there are 
5 workers or more employed on the 
farms), in Haiti (if employed in an 
agricultural enterprise), and in 
Mexico (if members of an agricultural 
cooperative); (3) family allowances, 
in Brazil and Uruguay; and (4) 7th 
day pay, in El Salvador. 
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EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF YOUNG PEOPLE IN LATIN AMERICA 


Only a fifth of the Latin Americans 
reaching age 15 remain in school, ac- 
cording to estimates of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. The pattern of 
low school participation for those 
age 15 to 19is evident in eight coun- 
tries where census data for the early 
1960's are available. (See table 1.) 
Attendance was highest in Panama (29.3 
percent), followed by Costa Rica (23.0 
percent), El Salvador (19.8 percent), 
Venezuela (18.5 percent), Ecuador 
(17.8 percent), Nicaragua (16.7 per- 
cent), Honduras (12.8 percent), and 
Colombia (10.9 percent). School par- 
ticipation of persons in this age 
group is low despite extraordinary 
increases in school enrollment in Lat- 
in America since 1950, During 1950- 
60, school attendance of those 15-19 
years of age increased by 350 percent 
in El Salvador, 177 percent in Costa 
Rica, and 138 percent in Nicaragua, 
while the population of this age 
group in these countries expanded by 
19.8 percent, 49.9 percent, and 34.7 
percent, respectively. 

In these eight countries, therewas 
little difference between male and 
female school enrollment at ages 15- 
19, the attendance rate of females 
being only slightly lower than that 
of males. A comparison of _ school 
attendance between urban and rural 
areas, however, shows that partici- 








1/ For a discussion of the reasons 
why many primary school students do 
not complete their studies, see "Em- 
ployment of Children in Latin Amer- 


ica," LDA, March 1965, Ppp. 8-1l. 


pation was considerably greater in 
urban areas. Between 32 and 45 per- 
cent of all urban young persons ages 
15 to 19 were attending school but 
only 6 to 11 percent of the same age 
group were enrolled in rural areas. 

Participation in education has tra- 
ditionally dropped off sharply after 
elementary school, which is generally 
mandatory fromages5 to 6 until ages 
1l to 15, and covers 5 to 8 years. 
Because of ahigh dropout rate during 
elementary school, despite the fact 
that schooling is required, relative- 
ly few young persons are eligible 
for secondary school. 1/ The low pro- 
portion of attendance in secondary 
school has been ahistorical pattern, 
in part stemming from the lack of 
motivation for education among low- 
income families. Although secondary 
education generally is free or tui- 
tion is low, many families are in 
need of achild's potential earnings. 
As a result, young people from the 
poorer classes usually seek work at 
an early age. 

The scarcity of secondary school 
facilities also limits attendance. 
The schools are not expanding rapidly 
enough to meet the needs of a growing 
population; also, they are not uni- 
formly distributed. The lack of sec- 
ondary school facilities is especial- 
ly acute inrural areas and, in part, 
accounts for the relatively low sec- 
ondary school attendance outside 
urban areas. For example, in the 
Three-Year (1963-65) Education Plan 
for Brazil, it was pointed out that 
there were only 1,500 first cycle 
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lation, had only 97 secondary schools 
in 1959. : 


Although there is substantial un- 


employment and underemployment in 
Latin America, there are acute short- 


secondary schools and 800 _ second 
cycle secondary schools in the 3,000 
administrative districts, Southern 


Peru, which contains approximately 
one-third of the Nation's urban popu- 




















Table 1, Population and School Enrollment, 1/ Age 15 to 19 Years, 
by Urban and Rural Areas and Sex, Selected Latin American 
Countries, Selected Years, 1961-63 
gic8 as Bebaihncten Percent in school 
15-19 Years — Male iets 

Total Population 
Colombia.....scccee 1961 1,439, 240 10.9 12.6 9.4 
Costa BLC8....ccece 1963 126, 256 23.0 23.6 22.4 
Ecuador. .cccccccccs 1962 436,400 17.8 18.5 TF 2 
El Salvador...c.eoee 1961 238,140 19.8 22.0 17.7 
HonduraS,..csecscces 1961 184, 280 12.8 13.4 '2,3 
Nicaragua...ceceees 1963 148,850 16.7 18.3 13.3% 
PANAMA. cccccccccces 1962-63 112,487 29.3 30.5 28.1 
Venezuela.......e+-|2/ 1962-63 710,475 18.5 19,3 17.8 

Urban Population 
Colesbia. occscsvecs 1961 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Gauee RECA. .4000056 1963 46,316 44.4 49.3 40.6 
Ecuador. .ccccccsccs 1962 167 , 833 37.0 39.4 34.9 
El Salvador...cecoee 1961 96,630 36.6 41.5 32.7 
PONGBTAS, 666006000 1961 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Nicaragua....cscoes 1963 60,730 31.9 40.4 25.5 
Panama..ccscssevees 1962-63 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Venezuela......+---|2/ 1962-63 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 

Rural Population 
Coteblas. censceses 1961 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Cesce BLCAs.cocsese 1963 79,940 10.6 11.3 9.8 
Bcuador. .ccccccsces 1962 268 , 567 5.8 6.6 . oe | 
El Salvador...eeees 1961 141,510 &.2 10.2 6.1 
Honduras...ccccccece 1961 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Nicaragua....seooes 1963 88,120 6.2 3,3 6.8 
EES EEE IS 1962-63 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Venezuela.....+ee0-|2/ 1962-63 (3/) (3/) (3/) (3/) 




















1/ The figures on school enrollment include enrollment in part-time cours- 





are not strictly comparable, among 
countries, because (1) the percent- 
ages represent only secondary school 
enrollment in some countries and en- 
rollment inall types of school (pri- 


es while data from others do not, 

2/ Data for school enrollment are 
for 1962-63; data for total popula- 
tion are for 1961, 

3/ Not available, 


mary, secondary, university, voca- 
tional, technical, etc.) in others; Source: Census data and official 
and (2) the data from some countries publications, 
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ages of the many types of technical, 


skilled, and even semiskilled work- 
ers needed for economic development, 


However, the enrollment decreases in 
secondary schools are not keeping 


pace with the growing demand for 
technical and skilled workers for in- 


dustry and agriculture for both cul- 


tural and economic reasons, 

General academic programs at’ the 
secondary level continue to be more 
popular than vocational programs in 
all of the Latin American countries 


with the exception of Argentina, (See 


Table 2. Secondary School Enrollment, by Type of Education, 
Latin American Countries, Selected Years, 1960-63 


(Percent distribution) 
































Total ; 
enuniteuaie Type of education 
Country Year in 
secondary} All types| General |Vocational| Teacher 
schools 

Argentina.... 1961} 1/ 849,020 100.0 33.4 49.7 17.0 
Bolivia...... 1962} 2/ 64,466 100.0 81.8 2/ 12.4 5.8 
Brazil...ceoe 1962| 3/ 1,464, 361 100.0 73.4 18.8 7.8 
Chile...ccoce 1962 285,524 100.0 69.3 28.4 2.3 
Colombia..... 1961 277, 241 100.0 56.4 31.2 12.5 
Costa Rica... 1962 39,627 100.0 78.9 14,2 7.0 
Cuba.........| 1960-61 124,874 100.0 73.3 20.1 6.6 
Ecuador......| 1962-63 3/ 86,707 100.0 56.8 32.6 10.7 
El Salvador.. 1962 41,111 100.0 62.1 24.4 13.5 
Guatemala.... 1962 40,098 100.0 60.8 27.2 12.0 
Haiti...csoee 1962 21,882 100.0 79.1 20.4 5 
Honduras,..... 1962 17,017 100.0 79.5 12.6 7.9 
Mexico....eee 1960 350, 906 100.0 57.1 32.6 10.3 
Nicaragua....| 1961-62 13,132 100.0 59.2 24.7 16,1 
Panama....ee- 1962 4/ 44,572 100.0 65.3 4/ 32.2 2.4 
Paraguay...e. 1962 5/ 29,492 100.0 58.1 5/ 14.4 27.6 
Peru.cccccces 1960 198, 286 100.0 80.2 19,8} (6/) 

Uruguay..eee. 1961 7/ 96,198 100.0 75.8 24.2) (72/) 

Venezuela....|1961-62} 3/ 229,055 100.0 60.9 26.6 12.6 





1/ Provisional Argentine data enu- 
merate an additional 219,213 second- 
ary students; their distribution by 
type of education is not available, 

2/ Excludes enrollment in private 
arts and crafts schools. 

3/ Provisional, 

4/ Excludes enrollment in music and 
art schools, 

5/ Excludes students in seminaries, 

6/ From 1951, all teacher training 
is postsecondary, 


7/ Data for enrollment in teacher 
training schools are not available, 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal 100.0. 


Source: América en Cffras, 1963. 


Vol, V--Situaci6én Cultural (Washing- 
ton, D.C., PanAmerican Union, Office 
of Statistics and Inter-American In- 
stitute of Statistics, 1964). 














desire to industrialize, 
industrial programs in vocational 
schools have, until recently, en- 
rolled relatively few students. (See 
table 3.) 

The traditional popularity of com- 
merical programs, which in the past 
has had the highest enrollment of 
vocational schools, has been the re- 
sult of a number of circumstances, 
Commercial programs are often substi- 
tuted for a general secondary educa- 
tion, either because the general 
secondary school facilities are over- 
crowded or because the applicant can- 
not meet their entrance requirements. 
A second reason is that white-collar 
employment is accorded higher pres- 
tige than industrial and agricultural 
employment. This attitude has been 
sustained in many countries by the 
distinction in legislation between 
obreros (generally, blue-collar work- 
ers paid hourly wages) and empleados 
(white-collar workers receiving sala- 
ries) and the higher benefits received 
by the latter. Nevertheless, the 
large enrollments in commercial pro- 
grams are still inadequate in some 
countries (e.g., Venezuela) to meet 
the demand for competent clerks, 
stenographers, secretaries, bookk-ep- 
ers, and similar employees. 

The number enrolled in industrial 
programs inthe secondary schools has 
been increasing in recent years. How- 
ever, in all countries except Peru 
commercial programs have continued 
to attract the most students. In 
Peru, ahigher percentage of students 
has been enrolled in industrial pro- 
grams because the Government has en- 
couraged development of a_ trained 
labor force as necessary for economic 
development. In Venezuela, which had 
an increase in the number enrolled 
in industrial programs as against a 
relative decrease in enrollment in 
that type of program, the Venezuelan 
development plans (1960-64 and 1963- 
66) have emphasized industrial train- 
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country's 


table 2.) Moreover, in spite of each 


ing primarily through apprenticeship . 
training programs. 2/ 

Agricultural training programs en- 
roll the lowest number of students 
among the three areas of secondary 
school training. Most agricultural 
workers learn farming methods on the 
family farm or on the large planta- 
tions. Workers skilled in modern 
agricultural methods are in demand, 
but the feeling in Latin America that 
social position and status are not 
to be gained by tilling the soil with 
one's hands is widespread. Thus, 
workers are increasingly migrating 
from rural to urban areas, and once 
exposed to the urban way of life, the 
former agricultural worker is reluc- 
tant to return to the land and aspires 
to an education which will qualify 
him for white-collar work, if not for 
himself, at least for his children. 

The vocational school system, in 
common with the primary school sys- 
tem, is characterized by ahigh drop- 
out rate resulting from economic 
hardship, academic failure, or lack 
of interest, the latter being due in 
part to: lack of occupational guid- 
ance, In most of the Latin American 
countries, the enrollment pattern in 
secondary vocational schools has been 
sharply pyramidal. For example, in 
Peru, the 1961 enrollment by grades 
in the secondary vocational schools 
was as follows: 


Enrollment 
Grade lLieccencncnecencecee 16,200 
GONG Qian ccdnscncsccsecns 11,300 
GrEGO Si ccccccccdicsccers 8,100 
Grade G.cccccccccccvccccce 5,200 
Grade S.wcccccccccccsccces 2,200 


The same pattern was evident in 
1958-59 in southern Peru. In Are- 
quipa, only 20 out of 128 students 
completed the engineering course; 4 





2/ For additional intormation on 
technical education in Venezuela, see 
LDA, May 1963, Pppe 13-14. 
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Table 3, 


Enrollment in Secondary Vocational Schools, by Type of Training, 


(Percent distribution) 


Selected Latin American Countries, Selected Years, 1958-63 



































Total Type of training 
Country Year enroll- All Com- Agri- 
ment 1/ types Industrial] mercial | cultural 
Bolivia..... 1960} 2/ 6,066 100.0 12.5 39.2 (2/) 
Brazil...ee- 1961 247 , 186 100.0 12.4 84.8 2.7 
1963 308, 567 100.0 15.3 82.0 2.6 
Chile. ccc 1960 57,653 100.0 45.9 49,7 4.4 
Colombia.... 1958 43,917 100.0 24.2 69.4 6.4 
1961 61,551 100.0 22.8 72,1 5.1 
CURR. cc csens 1960 24, 640 100.0 48.7 49.4 2.0 
Ecuador..... 1958 14,971 100.0 (3/) (3/) (3/) 
1962 29 , 280 100.0 (3/) (3/) (3/) 
Nicaragua... 1962-63 22,769 100.0 16.6 77.0 6.4 
POTUsceccees 1960 39, 398 100.0 55.3 36.3 8.4 
1962 49,707 100.0 53.8 36.3 9.9 
Venezuela...| 1959-60 28,157 100.0 43.4 56.6 (3/) 
1962-63 47,599 100.0 38.2 61.4 P 
1/ Excludes enrollment in _ such the 6,066 were receiving domestic 


secondary vocational programs as mu- 
sic, religion, nursing, and arts and 
crafts, 

2/ Data on agricultural schools 
are not available; 48.2 percent of 


out of 32 the carpentry course; 18 
out of 138 the automobile mechanics 
course; and 3 out of 25 the electri- 
cian course. In Mexico, the estima- 
ted annual dropout rate is 19 percent 
for industrial schools and 16 percent 
for commercial schools, Although 
dropout rates may vary from country 
to country, the rate in most school 
systems is high, with few students 
completing the vocational courses, 
In addition, many graduates of sec- 
ondary school vocational training 
either do not seek or do not find em- 
ployment in industrial firms, Due 
to the higher prestige of a white- 
collar job, many prefer the lower 





3/ See Labor in Peru (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Report 262), p. 29. 





arts training. 
3/ Not available. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums 
of individual items may not equal 
100.0. 
echelons of office employment to a 


production job, even when pay in the 
latter is higher. 3/ In Peru, for 
instance, according to a Government 
survey of 523 vocational school grad- 
uates during 1960, only 43 percent 
of the graduates accepted jobs in 
the manufacturing sector, Of 2,359 
such graduates for the 1962 school 
year, only 12 percent accepted jobs 
in manufacturing. 

Other vocational school graduates 
encounter difficulties infinding em- 
ployment. In many countries, the 
long-term technical education pro- 
gram is of a theoretical nature and 
does not provide the individual with 
the practical skills necessary in a 
job. This problem has been especial- 
ly acute forwomen, Industrial train- 
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ing in secondary schools for women is 
often limited to needlework, handi- 
crafts, and cooking. Argentina has 
added courses for women in industrial 
chemistry and draftsmanship, but in 
1962, these accounted for only 3.3 
percent of the students enrolled in 
the country's industrial schools for 
girls. 

Moreover, in the absence of an en- 
ployment service, or because of the 
limited scope of anexisting service, 
most young persons rely on their own 
resources to find employment. The 
concept of private employment serv- 
ices is not well established in many 
of the Latin American countries, and 
where they do exist, fees are often 
exorbitant. Some Governments (e.g., 
Chile, Peru, and Venezuela) have es- 
tablished employment agencies to 
meet the growing problem. The Peru- 
vian Employment and Human Resources 
Service (SERH), for example, has been 
used increasingly by employers and 
workers since it was established in 
1962. However, it is still placing 
only 4,000 jobseekers a year. 

Many young people who are not able 
to continue their studies on a full- 
time or part-time basis are desirous 
of obtaining jobs which offer train- 
ing or educational opportunities 
(e.g., on-the-job training of ap- 
prenticeship training programs) ; how- 
ever, many of the larger firms offer- 
ing on-the-job training are reluctant 
to hire young workers because of spe- 
cial legal safeguards accorded to 
such workers. Depending on the leg- 
islation of the individual country, 
workers under 18 years of age have 
the right to be released from work 
for a specified number of hours for 
primary education, are limited to a 
6-hour working day, and are prohib- 
ited from nightwork, As_ employers 
in large firms tend to avoid hiring 
young workers until they reach the 
age when they have legal status as 
adults (usually 18 years of age, al- 
though as low as 16 in some  coun- 
10 





tries), young workers are forced to 
accept jobs in small establishments 
where working conditions are poor 
and wages low and where thereis lLit- 
tle opportunity to learn a trade. 

Until recent years, the undeveloped 
state of apprenticeship programs in 
many of the Latin American countries 
has limited the opportunities avail- 
able to young workers to obtain job 
skills while working. In many of 
the labor codes, the term "apprentice" 
is confused with that of "young work- 
er" and the training aspect of the 
apprenticeship concept is lost, 4/ 
In a number of labor codes, refer- 
ences to apprentices merely authorize 
payment of wages to such employees 
at lower rates than required for other 
employees; where protective legisla- 
tion for these young workers has been 
adopted, it has been difficult to 
enforce. The apprenticeship programs 
which have been established are more 
likely to have resulted from collec- 
tive bargaining contracts or private 
business initiative than from appli- 
cation of national labor codes, 

A new concept in the training of 
young workers has been developing, 
however, in recent years. Under a 
"national apprenticeship system," 
job training centers supported by the 
employers of the country have been 
established in Brazil, Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela. National appren- 
ticeship programs were first estab- 
lished in Brazil in 1942 under the 
Servigo Nacional de Aprendizagem In- 
dustrial (SENAI), which has provided 
industrial training, and in 1946 un- 
der the Servi¢go Nacional de Aprendi- 


zagem Comercial (SENAC), which pro- 
vides commercial training. In 1957, 
Colombia established the Servicio 





4/ The entering of a young person 
into agreement with an employer to 
learn a skilled trade through super- 
vised training and experience, sup- 
plemented by technical off-the-job 
instruction, 




















Table 4, Workers Trained Under the National Apprenticeship Systems, 
Four Latin American Countries, Selected Years, 1959-64 








Total fai Res 
Country Program | Year| number of | ~"C4S~ | Commercial gricul-| services 
workers trial tural 
Brazil... SENAT| 1962} 1/ 71,000}; 71,000 -- -- -- 
SENAC| 1959 45,211 -- 45,211 -- -- 
Colombia... SENA] 1962] 2/ 18,036] 6,490 9,252! 1,920 364 
Peru.......| SENATI| 19621 3/ 56,000] (4/) (4/) (4/) (4/) 
Venezuela.. INCE| 1964) 5/ 57,450} 34,130 11,200 12,120 -- 


























1/ Includes 25,000 apprentices 
trained in the SENAI centers and 
46,000 apprentices trained in indus- 
trial establishments under SENAI su- 
pervision, 

2/ Appears to include apprentices 
trained at the SENA centers, 


Nacional de Aprendizaje (SENA), to 
offer training in all fields, Vene- 
zuela in 1960 organized the Institu- 
to Nacional de Cooperacion Educativa 
(INCE), to give various kinds of 
training, including some for rural 
workers. Peru in 1962 founded the 
Servigio Nacional de Aprendizaje y 
Trabajo Industrial (SENATI), for in- 
dustrial training. 

These national apprenticeship sys- 
tems are usually financed by payroll 
taxes paid by employers and, inVene- 
zuela, by employee taxes and Govern- 
ment contributions, Establishments 
with 20 employees or more in Colombia 
and Peru, those with 10 or more in 
Brazil, and privately owned estab- 
lishments employing 5 or more inVene- 
zuela, are required by law to con- 
tribute to the system, The training 
is generally given in centers opera- 
ted by the apprenticeship system, 





5/ For additional information on 
vocational training, see LDA, Decem- 
ber 1963, pp. 10-12, July 1964, pp. 
1-3, October 1964, pp. 7-10, and No- 
vember 1964, pp. 18-19. 


3/ Includes apprenticeship courses, 
vocational training programs, and 
courses for adult workers and super- 
visors, 

4/ Not available, 

5/ In training. 


although it may be undertaken by the 
enterprise itself under the supervi- 
sion of the appropriate Government 
authority. The latter method, which 
makes use of an enterprise's staff 
and equipment, is becoming increas- 
ingly more popular inBrazil, thereby 
multiplying training opportunities, 
The advantages of the national ap- 
prenticeship training programs are 
numerous, the most obvious being that 
large numbers of young workers can 
be trained in relatively short peri- 
ods of time. Compared with the vo- 
cational secondary schools, which 
require between 3 and 7 years of 
study, the apprenticeship programs 
require from 20 months to 3years for 
training, thus enabling young workers 
to enter full-time employment more 
rapidly. The shorter training peri- 
od also has reduced the high dropout 
rate characteristic of all the school 
systems, Depending on the country, 
these programs are training between 
17,000 and 71,000 workers a year, 
and are making a start in filling 
the acute needs of the countries for 
skilled manpower. 5/ (See table 4.) 


ll 














The statistical data presented in 
tables 1 and 2 are contained in the 
study A Measurement of Price Levels 


Introductory Note to 
TABLES ON PRICE STATISTICS IN LATIN AMERICA 





and the Purchasing Power of Currencies 
in Latin America, 1960-62, 1/ which 
was submitted to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) at its 
Tenth Session in May 1963. Material 
for the study was collected in the 
capital cities of 19 Latin American 
countries and in Georgetown, British 
Guiana. The data supplemented a May 
1961 ECLA document entitled '"Compar- 
ative Prices and the Purchasing Pow- 
er of Currencies in Selected Latin 
American Countries." 2/ Calculations 
in the more recent study have been 
adjusted in order to relate the re- 
sults to the same month 2 years 
apart--June 1960 and June 1962. The 
price data used in compiling the in- 
dexes relate only to selected cities 
in each country. Price variations 
within a country may well create di- 
vergence between results for the se- 
lected city and the results which 
apply to the country as a whole. 

The ECLA adopted a survey approach, 
based ona"market basket" of select- 
ed goods and services, the items of 
which represented average consumption 
patterns for all 19 countries within 
the region. The data in tables 1 and 
2 show indexes of the relative price 
levels in each capital city by con- 
sumer expenditure groups and the ra- 
tio which the prices for each group 
in a country bear to the prices for 
that group in all other countries, 
weighted according to the fixed "mar- 
ket basket" for the 19 countries. 

Indexes at free market exchange 
rates are shown in table 1, in which 
the average of the prices in all 19 
Latin American countries has been 
used as the base, showing for major 
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expenditure groups the relationship 
which prices in each country bore to 
the average of prices in the whole 
region. 

A comparative price structure at 
parity exchange rates for all the 
countries concerned is shown in table 
2. A common basket of commodities 
was used for all countries--463 foods 
and services and 87 investment items 
(quantities being identical and prices 
being converted in accordance with 
the parity exchange rates)--and the 
aggregate expenditure for each coun- 
try was set by definition in index 
form at 100. The average of the price 
indexes for each particular group is, 
therefore, also equal to 100. Any 
deviation from the average price 
level for a particular group of items 
in any country is, then, indicated 
by an index which is greater or less 
than 100 for the group’ concerned. 
The indexes in the table show siml- 
taneously: (a) the ratio which the 
prices of a group have to the prices 
of the same group in all other coun- 
tries; and (b) the deviation of the 
prices of the group concerned from 
the general price level of a particu- 
lar country. 

Table 3 presents the most recent 
cost-of-living or consumer price in- 
dexes (1958=100) for 19 Latin American 
countries. The indexes are taken 
from official sources and are not 
adjusted in any way for international 
comparability. 





1/ Mar del Plata, Argentina (U.N. 
document number E/CN.12/653). A re- 
view of this United Nations publica- 
tion was published in LDA, September 
1963, pp. 1-4. 

2/ Caracas, Venezuela 
ment number E/CN.12/589). 


(U oN ° docu- 
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Table C, Latin America (Selected Countries), Cost-of-Living Indexes, 
1958-63 and July 1964 




















(1958=100) 
C July 
ountry 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
South America: 1/ 

Argentina...ccccccccceces 100 214 272 309 395 491 598 
BOMIVIA. cc ccictoccsieccsas 100 120 134 144 152 151 167 
Brazil, ..cccccccscccccvece 100 137 185 256 390 684 1,310 
CHET. ccc ccc ccc cvesccece 100 139 155 167 190 274 406 
COLOMBHLE ..c6 cewccccecceses 100 107 111 121 124 164 195 
Ecuador...cscccccccccvces 100 100 102 106 109 115 122 
Paraguay. coccccccccccees 100 108 120 152} (2/) (2/) (2/) 

Peruse cccccccccccccccccecs 100 113 122 131 138 148 164 
Uruguay. cccccccccccccccce 100 140 194 237 263 317 454 
Vernezuela...ccccccccccece 100 105 109 106 105 106 107 

Central America and the 
Caribbean: 3/ 

Coste, RAGA, sick cciccesicocee 100 100 101 104 107 111 115 
Dominican Republic....... 100 100 96 93 102 110 113 
El Salvador....sccesveces 100 99 99 97 97 98 100 
Guatemala......cccccceees 100 100 98 98 100 100 102 
BOREL. a cco vvcccestetdeene 100 95 91 94 93 97 102 
HonduraS....ccccccecescece 100 101 99 101 102 105 111 
MOBLCO 4. 6.000.000. 6p-0c codecs 100 102 108 109 110 111 113 
Nicaragua...cccccecsecees 100 97 95 95 96 96 101 
Panama..ccccccccccccceece 100 100 100 101 102 103} 4/ 105 




















Dominican Republic--Santo Domingo, 49 fam- 
ilies (5 persons each). 
El Salvador--San Salvador, wage earners' 


1/ City and type of family covered by the 
indexes are as follows: 





Argentina--Buenos Aires, workers' families 
(family defined as married couple with 2 
children between 6 and 14 years of age). 

Bolivia--La Paz, Cochabamba, and Oruro, 
middle-class and public employee families 
(2 adults and 3 children), 

Brazil--Sdo Paulo, workers' families, 

Chile--Santiago, salaried employees' and 
wage earners' families. 

Colombia--Bogot&, wage earners’ families 
(3 or more persons each, including at 
least 1 child under 15 years of age). 

Ecuador--Quito, wage earners' families, 

Paraguay--Asunci6n, workers' families (5 
persons each), 

Peru--Lima, wage earners' and salaried em- 
Pployees' families. 

Uruguay--Montevideo, families (each con- 
sisting of man, wife, and 2 children un- 
der 14 years of age), 

Venezuela--Caracas, middle-class families. 


2/ Not available, 

3/ City and type of family covered by the 
indexes are as follows: 
Costa Rica--San Jose, 

workers' families. 


middle-class and 


families (5 members each), 
Guatemala--Guatemala City, workers' fami- 
lies (with average size of 5.1 persons), 
Haiti--Port-au-Prince and 5 other cities, 
families of moderate income (with average 
size of 5.5 persons). 
Honduras--Tegucigalpa, wage earners' and 
salaried employees' families (at least 2 
members each), 
Mexico--MexicoCity, wage earners' families 
(4 to 6 members each). 
Nicaragua--Managua, industrial workers' 
families (6 members éach). 
Panama--Panama City, consumption patterns 
for 1952 of 276 families with annual in- 
comes of 1,000 to 2,999 balboas, 


4/ June 1964, 


Source: Cost-of-living indexes from In- 
ternational Financial Statistics (Washing- 
ton, D.C,, International Monetary Fund), 
January 1965, Data on family surveys from 


Technical Guide, Section I (Geneva, Inter- 
national Labour Office). 
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JAPAN: AN ACTIVE EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The employment security administra- 
tion in Japan was for a long’ time 
known as an administration for the 
relief of unemployment, but it has 
recently been taking afirm step for- 
ward toward the implementation of an 
“active employment policy."" To pre- 
sent a clearer picture, it will be 


necessary to give a brief summary of 
the changing employment and unemploy- 


ment situation in Japan which con- 
stitutes the background for’ such a 
policy, 


With 1955 as a turning point, the 
Japanese economy entered anew growth 
stage from postwar reconstruction, 
It has since continued to grow at 
the high average rate of 10 percent 
per annum, reflecting widespread 


technological innovation, increased 
investment in capital equipment and 
steady demand for consumer goods. 


Paralleling this growth, employment 
has increased on an average of some 
l million a year, centering around 
the secondary industries. The em- 
ployment and unemployment situation 
has been notably improved, and the 
employment structure is being modern- 
ized rapidly. 

As a result, medium-size and small 
nonfarm enterprises and agriculture 
are faced with increasing difficul- 
ties in securing young workers and 
skilled workers. The shortage of 
such workers now constitutes a seri- 
ous bottleneck to the operation of 
various enterprises. At the same 
time, there are workers who do not 
always find it easy to obtain employ- 
ment, such as middle-aged and older 
workers and coal miners who have been 
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displaced in large numbers as a re- 
sult of the changes in the industrial 


structure, 

Since the Japanese economy is ex- 
pected to grow at a relatively high 
rate, it is anticipated that a peri- 
od of severe labor shortage will set 
in, While the demand for manpower 
will go up steadily because of the 
changing industrial structure, the 
supply of new workers, which has 
continued torise under the influence 
of the postwar "baby boom," will be- 
gin to diminish by 1967. Herein 
lies the need for an active employ- 
ment policy aimed at developing hu- 
man capabilities to correspond to 
the changing structure of industry 
and manpower, making fuller use of 
such capabilities, and attaining a 
proper allocation of manpower. 


Implementing an Active 
Employment Policy 


The Regional and Industrial Enm- 
ployment Program formulated in 1964 





Editor's Note.--This article is 
part of a special section on employ- 
ment service programs in other coun- 
tries, which appears in the March 
1965 issue (pp. 16-22) of the Employ - 
ment Service Review. It was prepared 
by the Employment Security Bureau 
of the Japanese Ministry of Labor. 

Earlier articles on statistics on 
the unemployed and on Japanese un- 
employment policies were published 
in the December 1963 (pp. 1-3) and 
January-February 1964 (pp. 1-5) 











issues of LDA. 
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(tentative program) provides a frame- 


work of 


a proper allocation 


of 


measures designed to attain 
manpower. 


This program will serve not only as 
a guidepost for employment policy, 


including labor mobility, but also 
as abasis for the promotion of vari- 


ous measures to implement industrial, 
economic, and social development poli - 


cies. The Program covers 5 years 


Overall Balance Sheet of Labor Demand and Supply by Industry , 1963-68 
(In thousands) 
































Labor supply 
Movement Entrants 
Industry ee seeeok from pri- | into labor 
Total ail a mary to |force other 
pans an other in- | than grad- 
abiesiiiatinia dustries uates 
Employed persons, pri- 
mary industry.......| 12,140 500 500 -- wi 
Employees, nonprimary 
induStry...eeeeeeeee| 26,000} 11,820 7,250 1,000 2,730 
Employers and family 
workers, nonprimary 
ANGUSETY..cccccccece 6,170 570 200 a 370 
Employed persons, all 
industry....ccceeees| 44,310] 11,050 7,950 (1,000) 3,100 
(12,050) 
Labor demand 
Movement Net Fiscal 
Retire- | from pri-| jncrease 1968 
Total ment and mary to ain 
death other in- 
duet vies decrease 
Employed persons, pri- 
mary industry....... 500 1,420 1,000 -1,920 10, 220 
Employees, nonprimary 
ENOUBEED . go cc0cnneds 11,820 4,990 -- 6,000 32,000 
Employers and family 
workers, nonprimary 
ANGUStTY..cccccvecess 570 760 — -190 5,980 
Employed persons, all 
OT rere 11,050 7,160 (1,000) 3,890 48, 200 
(12,050) 




















Source: 
Program," 


Ministry of Labor 


"Tentative Industrial and Regional Employment 
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from 1964 through 1968. On the theory 
that industry should be distributed 
properly among Prefectures, the plan 
forecasts manpower demand and supply, 
labor mobility, and the overall bal- 
ance of a demand and supply by in- 
dustry (see table, p. 17). 

Each Prefecture will, in line with 
this Program, formlate a more de- 
tailed employment program which 
takes account of local conditions, 
and will implement various’ employ- 
ment measures ona planned basis. 
These measures include adjustment 
of demand for and supply of school- 
leavers (including graduates and 
dropouts), interindustry and inter- 
regional mobility of labor, and vo- 
cational training. Moreover, pri- 
vate undertakings and organizations 
will be required to cooperate in the 
fulfillment of the employment pro- 
gram by reducing excessive competi- 
tion for the dwindling supply of 
manpower, and by creating an appro- 
priate atmosphere for autonomous ad- 
justment of the work force, 


Establishment of Labor 
Market Center 


In order to assure the proper al- 
location of manpower, as envisaged 
in the Employment Program, itis nec- 
essary in the present situation in 
Japan tocreate conditions which will 
be conducive to labor mobility. To 
this end, it is necessary to reorga- 
nize into a nationally consolidated 
job market those existing regional 
job markets which are of a narrow 
and closed nature. The idea of a La- 
bor Market Center has evolved to meet 
this requirement. 

The Labor Market Center consists 
of an electronic computer UNIVAC III 
installation and a national network 
for data transmission which directly 
connects 46 Prefectures and 453 Public 
Employment Security Offices (PESOs) 
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where punchers and data transmission 
equipment are installed; alternative- 
ly, theCenter may adopt the socalled 
automatic data processing system. 
The Center will carry out the follow- 
ing functions: 


1. Employment Service 

(a) To transcribe on tape all job 
orders and job applications received 
by the PESOs (excluding those relat- 
ing to casual or dayworkers). 

(b) To prepare information to be 
furnished to each PESO about job or- 
ders and job applications in the na- 
tional job market and other job mar- 
ket information, using the above- 
mentioned master tape and other sta- 
tistics. 

(c) To match job orders with job 
applications on the basis of the em- 
ployers' hiring conditions and appli- 
cants' preferences about conditions 
of employment, and to circulate job 
orders and job applications accurate- 
ly , adjusting the demand for and sup- 
ply of manpower froma national stand- 
point. 





2. Unemployment Insurance 

(a) Tocollect data, fromthe PESOs, 
concerning the workers' experience 
under the unemployment insurance sys- 
tem, including the acquisition and 
loss of the qualification as an in- 
sured person and the payment of bene- 
fits, keeping a record of such data 
on an"insured persons' ledger" tape. 

(b) To calculate, on the basis of 
this tape, insured period and dura- 
tion of benefit, and notify the 
PESOs of the results. 

(c) To receive data concerning the 
collection of unemployment insurance 
contributions, and keep a record of 
such data on an “employers' ledger" 
tape, make calculations, and notify 
the employing establishments and 
public employment service organiza- 
tions of the results, 
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3. Statistics 

To tabulate and analyze various 
kinds of statistics by using the 
master tapes and data tapes kept at 
the Labor Market Center. 

The work of the Center will be 
commenced in part in April 1965, and 
its full-scale work in April 1967. 


Encouraging Mobility 


In order to promote labor mobility, 
it is necessary to facilitate work- 
ers' changing of residence to take 
up employment elsewhere. For this 
purpose, the Government pays an al- 
lowance to workers when they change 
their place of residence to take a 
job, and has constructed 22,000 
units of workers' housing in areas 
with great demand for manpower. These 
are let at a low rent to workers who 
have left their old place of resi- 
dence to take employment in the area. 

As aresult of mechanization of 
the coal mining industry, coal min- 
ers in certain areas have been dis- 
placed in large numbers, amounting 
to some 100,000 during the 3-year 
period since 1962. Positive meas- 
ures for their reemployment have 
been taken with considerable success. 

Each year the Government prepares 
a program for the reemployment of 
displaced coal miners, and State 
and local public bodies take the 
lead in employing them. Such min- 
ers are paid a special allowance for 
up to 3 years after their displace- 
ment when they have exhausted unenm- 
ployment insurance benefits (lasting 
for a maximum of 270 days). A_ spe- 
cial officer attached to the PESO 
provides employment guidance and 
facilitates the employment of the 
workers by sending them to vocational 
training centers, if necessary, while 
paying the above-mentioned allowance, 

Displaced workers who move from 
the coal-producing area to take up 


employment elsewhere are paid a spe- 
cial high-rate removal allowance. 
Private enterprises which employ dis- 
placed workers are granted a subsidy 
to cover the cost of constructing or 
renting housing accomodations for 
such workers and are paid a fixed 
amount of subsidy for 1 year for 
workers who are age 35 or over. 


Employment of Special Groups 


Measures are taken to meet the de- 
mands of industry for manpower by 
promoting the employment of certain 
categories of hard-to-place workers. 
Encouraging the employment of middle- 
aged and older workers and physically 
handicapped workers, according to 
their ability and aptitude, to over- 
come the shortage of young workers 
and skilled workers constitutes an 
importaut phase of the active employ- 
ment policy. In the past, local 
public bodies, with a State subsidy, 
placed unemployed workers on work- 
relief projects temporarily. Even 
now, the number of unemployed work- 
ers eligible for such projects is 
some 280,000 despite the sharp de- 
cline recorded during the past few 
years. As these workers tend to 
stay on such projects for a_ long 
time, the Government has been making 
efforts since 1963 to place middle- 
aged and older unemployed workers on 
permanent jobs by introducing a new 
system to promote their employment. 

The new system comprises: (1) 
Providing vocational training of 6-12 
months' duration at public training 
facilities, with payment of an allow- 
ance during the training period; (2) 
providing vocational training of 6 
months' duration at private estab- 
lishments to which such training is 
entrusted by the public bodies, with 
arrangement for the trainees to be 
hired by the employers concerned 
when the training is completed (in 
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such cases, a subsidy is granted to 
the employing establishment concerned, 
and the trainee is paid an allowance) ; 
(3) appointment of a special officer 
at the PESO who provides employment 
guidance to workers, while paying 
them an allowance. 

Further, the Government provides 
low-interest loans to private estab- 
lishments which employ middle-age 
and older workers for the purpose 
of constructing workers' housing. 
The Government also helps in build- 
ing up a climate for a better use of 
middle-aged and older workers by tak- 
ing measures to exclude young work- 
ers from certain Government occupa- 
tions. 

Additional efforts are being made 
to secure employment opportunities 


for the physically handicapped by 
fixing an employment quota under the 
Law for Employment Promotion of Physi- 


cally Handicapped Persons. Public 
bodies failing to satisfy the en- 
ployment quota will be required to 
draw up a program for engaging physi- 
cally handicapped persons, and guid- 
ance is provided to assure that the 
quota is filled not later than the 
target year 1965. 


Improvement of Unemployment 
Insurance System 


The present unemployment insurance 
system is mandatory for establish- 
ments employing fiveworkers or more. 
Preparations are now underway to ex- 
tend the compulsory coverage to in- 
clude establishments with fewer than 
five workers. This is designed to 
improve the workers' welfare and con- 
tribute to securing necessary man- 
power for medium-size and small es- 
tablishments. 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 











CANADA 


Industrial Manpower Adjustments 
Aided by Government. The Government 
of Canada in the fall of 1964 made 
public in detail the functions and 
duties of the Manpower Consultative 
Service. This Service was set up in 
the Department of Labour to promote 
planning by industry tomeet manpower 
problems growing out of automation. 
(See LDA, November 1963, pp. 5-7.) 
In addition, the Service will coordi- 
nate the training and placement serv- 
ices of various private and public 
agencies, including "mobility" sub- 
sidies for displaced workers. The 
service is composed of a director 
drafted from management, two repre- 
sentatives from organized labor, and 
one each from management and the Gov- 
ernment. 

On the advice of the Manpower Con- 
sultative Service, the Department of 
Labour will extend "assessment" and 
"labor mobility" incentives to indi- 
vidual establishments, companies with 
more than one plant, or a whole in- 
dustry, having manpower adjustment 
programs. The assessment incentive 
is to cover half the costs of exam- 
ining the manpower effects of indus- 
trial change at the plant level. Re- 
search will include (a) an assessment 
of the plant's present labor force 
and expected manpower needs after 
technological or organizational 
change, and (b) a study of ways and 
means--services of public and private 
agencies, and grants--that may be 
used to ameliorate the impact of pro- 
posed changes. If the measures in 
the adjustment program entail some 
worker displacement, a labor mobility 
incentive will be provided to assist 








in the movement of workers affected 
by industrial change, where such 
movement would be advantageous to 
all concerned. 

To be eligible for assessment aid, 
a firm must propose specific produc- 
tion changes--the introduction of 
new machinery or processes--and must 
invite the participation of employee 
representatives where a_ collective 
labor contract exists. If employees 
are unorganized, the firm must agree 
to keep employees informed of prog- 
ress under the program, 

To encourage employer-employee co- 
operation in affairs of mtual inter- 
est, the Government will advise par- 
ticipating firms to create joint la- 
bor-management research committees to 
outline the objectives of a manpower 
adjustment program. Professional 
programers, uncommitted to either 
side and appointed with or without 
the advice of the Manpower Consulta- 
tive Service, will draw up the spe- 
cific proposals to achieve the ad- 
justments, The service will help 
guide the program and give general 
advice based upon its experience with 
similar programs. 

Once an adjustment program has been 
approved, the firm becomes entitled 
to (a) the services of diverse Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the Na- 
tional Employment Service, (b) train- 
ing and retraining assistance under 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act, and, if needed, (c) 
subsidies for labor mobility. The 
Manpower Consultative Service will 
coordinate the activities of the var- 
ious Government agencies and the 
spending of grants involved in an 
individual plant program.--Canadian 
Official Publications. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Commission Recommends Reduction in 





Foreign Work Force. A special com- 
mission reported in October 1964 that 
Switzerland will require permanently 
a sizable foreign work force for de- 





sirable economic growth, but at a 
magnitude substantially below the 
current level. The commission had 


been appointed by the Government in 
1961 to study all aspects of the for- 
eign labor force in Switzerland and 
make policy recommendations. 

Foreign workers, and their families, 
represent more thana sixth of Switz- 
erland's total population. (See LDA, 
July 1963, p. 2, March-April 1964, 
p. 8, and October 1964, p. 6.) Be- 
tween 1959 and 1961, when the con- 
mission was appointed, the number of 
foreign workers had increased by 1% 
times--to 548,000. The latest Swiss 
census of foreign workers, in August 
1964, showed a total of 721,000, an 
increase of 4.5 percent over August 
1963. Seasonal workers numbered 
206 , 300. 

The 4.5 increase continued the down- 
ward trend in the annual rate of growth 
shown by the August censuses of 1962 
and 1963 (17.7 and 7.0 percent, re- 
spectively). In 1963, the Government 
issued the first restraining order 
to curb the immigration of foreign 
workers. Regulations on the issuance 
of work permits were tightened in May 
1964 and again in the fall of 1964, 
Effective November 1, 1964, work per- 
mits were to be issued to foreign 
workers only if the work force of the 
hiring employer had fallen below 95 
percent (formerly 97 percent) of his 
work force onMarch 1, 1964, and then 
only to the number of workers needed 
to boost his employment to that per- 
centage. 

Among the groups who for some time 
have criticized the Government for 
not doing enough inthis area are the 
labor unions. While they have chanm- 
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pioned equal rights for their foreign 
colleagues, they have also complained 
vigorously about the damage done to 
their collective bargaining position 
by the flood of foreigners over whom 
they have little or no control, and 
the aggravation of the housing short- 
age. More recently, the employers, 
too, have declared themselves in ac- 
cord with more stringent measures to 
limit the foreign labor force, pro- 
vided that aceiling is maintained on 
the total work force in all establish- 
ments, in order to counteract any 
additional pressure on wages and 
prices. 

The commission concluded that a 
total of 500,000 foreign workers was 
sufficient to maintain ahealthy rate 
of economic expansion. This number 
would imply areduction of 200,000 in 
the present foreign work force. Ways 
to achieve the reduction without in- 
creasing inflation and without seri- 
ous dislocations in the economy were 
Studied by the commission. It cau- 
tioned that if an employment ceiling 
is enforced either for each canton, 
each industry, or the country as a 
whole, the Government must act to 
assure a better distribution of the 
remaining foreign workers by facili- 
tating their free movement throughout 
the country and among occupations. 
In addition to Government measures 
aimed at reducing overall demand un- 
der its anti-inflationary program and 
other restraining regulations in ef- 
fect, the commission recommended that 
the Government should also remove 
tariffs protecting noncompetitive 
industries, so that their foreign 
workers would become available for 
more productive work. 

Employers, the report suggested, 
can do a great deal to conserve man- 
power, both foreign and domestic. To 
raise productivity as well as to re- 
duce dependence on foreign workers, 
far greater use should be made of 
automation and other laborsaving de- 























vices. Moreover, through interindus- 
try cooperation, less productive en- 
terprises and operations could be 
eliminated or absorbed. Rather than 
using imported labor, plants could 
be established abroad. Expansion of 
production should concentrate not on 
quantity but on quality, which, the 
report said, has been endangered to 
some extent by the use of improperly 
trained foreign labor. Furthermore, 
in recruiting and hiring foreign 
workers, employers should be more 
selective with respect to qualifica- 
tions and potential for further train- 
ing, toavoid labor turnover and long 
adjustment periods, which result in 
higher labor costs and lower produc- 
tivity. The commission also favored 
limiting recruitment largely to Eu- 
ropean countries with related cul- 
tures, excluding persons with alien 


backgrounds for whom assimilation 
would be difficult. 

The commission further pointed out 
that local manpower resources could 
be exploited more extensively, for 
example, through home industries or 
part-time work, particularly for wom- 
en and workers in rural areas, and 
through greater flexibility in the 
pensionable age, enabling capable 
and willing older workers to stay at 
work longer. Vocational guidance and 
training, especially adult retrain- 
ing, should be improved and expanded 
to equip workers with new skills 
needed for advancing’ technology. 
Finally, the report advocated that 
public funds be allocated to assist 
workers in changing their jobs or 
geographic location if this becomes 
necessary ona larger scale.--U.S. 
Embassy, Bern, and Swiss Press. 











NEAR EAST AND 


SOUTH ASIA 








AFGHAN ISTAN 


Technical Training Schools To Be 


loan represents the first operation 
of the World Bank in Afghanistan.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Kabul. 





Constructed, The World Bank has ne- 
gotiated a US$3.5 million loan from 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA) on behalf of Afghani- 
stan, tofinance the construction and 
equipping of seven technical training 
schools, 

Two teachers' training schools will 
be built in Kabul, two agricultural 
equipment schools and one teachers’ 
training school in Kunduz, and two 
agricultural equipment schools in 
Herat. The IDA loan will cover ap- 
proximately 78 percent of the total 
cost of the project and the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan will provide the 
remaining 22 percent. The 50-year 





CYPRUS 


Productivity Center Established. 
A Productivity Center was inaugurated 
at the end of 1964. 

It will concentrate initially on 
short courses for top management, 
followed by courses for middle grade 
management and more specialized study 
for personnel in vocational training 
in the metal, electrical, automotive, 
and other trades. 

Establishment of the center was 
provided under a November 29, 1963, 
agreement with United Nations (UN) 
and the International Labour Organi- 
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The agreement, which’ ex- 
pires in 1966, provided for : total 
expenditure of $1,245,642, of which 
$658,650 was to come from the UN Spe- 
cial Fund.--U.S. Embassy, Nicosia. 


sation. 





SYRIA 


Additional Companies Nationalized. 
The Government in January 1965 na- 
tionalized more than 100 companies. 
The nationalization decrees (Decrees 
No. 1965--1 and 2) (a) empowered the 
Syrian Economic Foundation, an agency 
attached to the Office of the Presi- 
dent, to supervise the administra- 
tion of these companies temporarily, 
pending establishment of a Department 
of the Socialist Industrial Sector; 
and (b) authorized the Minister of 
Social Affairs and Labor toissue res- 
olutions naming new directors for 
these companies, 








Two additional decrees dealt with 


aspects of implementation. Decree 
No. 3 provided for compensation for 
small stockholders who had depended 
upon the revenues of their shares for 
a livelihood; compensation is to be 
on the basis of the nominal value of 
the shares. Decree No. 4 provided 
penalties of up tocapital punishment 
for persons obstructing implementa- 
tion of the legislation. 

The process of nationalization, 
begun originally in February 1961, 
included initially banks and insur- 
ance companies and was’ subsequently 
extended to some major industrial 
enterprises. A change of government 
later in the year led to the return 
of nationalized establishments’ to 
private owners. A renewal of nation- 
alization since that time has covered 
mainly banks and now over 100 indus- 
trial companies.--U.S. Embassy, Da- 
mascus. 
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MALAYSIA 


Code of Conduct for Industrial Peace 
Adopted in Malaya. A Code of Conduct 
for the States of Malaya, intended 
to ensure industrial peaceduring the 
national emergency in Malaysia, was 
Signed November 23, 1964, by the 
350,000-member Malaysian Trades' 
Union Congress (MTUC) and the Malayan 
Council of Employers' Organizations 
(MCEO), with the official collabora- 
tion and approval of the Government 
of Malaysia. The national emergency, 
which the Malaysian Government de- 
clared September 4, 1964, is the re- 
sult of Indonesia's "confrontation" 
against Malaysia. 
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Under the code, employers and un- 
ions jointly agreed to (a) encourage 
the "maintenance of communal harmo- 
ny''; (b) encourage the establishment 
of mutually agreed procedures for 
settling grievances, including dis- 


missals; (c) strive to settle dif- 
ferences by peaceful means’ through 
collective bargaining; (d) refrain 


from coercion, intimidation, and 
victimization; and (e) give notice 
to the other party before taking any 
form of industrial action. 

Employers further agreed, inter 
alia, to grant reasonable facilities 
to tradeunions during working hours, 
to discuss reduction-in-force plans 
with the unions, to implement agree- 
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ments without delay, and not to in- 
terfere with the rights of workers 
to form unions. On their part, the 
unions agreed toensure that services 
essential to personnel and plant se- 
curity would be maintained during a 
strike and not to resort to violence, 
or neglect of duty, during industrial 
action. 

In a statement attached to the code, 
the Minister of Labor declared "it 
is the wish of the Government" that 
the code be adopted in the public 
sector as well as by all private en- 
ployers not affiliated with the MCEO, 
Recommended procedures for collective 
bargaining and settlement of griev- 
ances have been under discussion for 
over a year in the Joint Labor Ad- 
visory Council to the Ministry of 
Labor; they are to be annexed to the 
code when completed. 

Signing of the code can be consid- 
ered a forward step because there is 
no legislation which protects’ the 
rights of workers to form and join 
unions, requires employers to recog- 
nize and bargain with representative 
unions, or prohibits unfair labor 
practices by employees or employers. 
The impact of the code will be lim- 
ited, however, since many employers, 
particularly the Chinese, are not 
MCEO members and the code is not 
operable in Singapore, Sabah, and 
Sarawak.--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 





PHILIPPINES 


Review of Collective Bargaining 





Benefits. In the decade following 
passage of the Industrial Peace Act 
in 1953 (Republic Act 875), which 
replaced compulsory Government arbi- 
tration withfree collective bargain- 
ing, the living standards of Filipino 
workers have improved somewhat. The 
worker has also achieved greater job 
security, reforms in supervisory 
practices, and improved working con- 
ditions. 





Although real wage rates declined 


between 1954 and the first half of 
1964, improvements infringe benefits 
for many workers apparently have com- 
pensated for this decline. Money 
wages increased 18 percent for un- 
skilled workers and 11 percent for 
skilled workers during the decade. 
However, when adjusted for a rise of 
34 percent in the consumer price in- 
dex, real wage rates show an 1l-per- 
cent decrease for unskilled workers 
and over a 15-percent decrease for 
skilled workers. Prices for food 
advanced by more than 50 percent, 
while clothing prices increased by 
40 percent, and all other items by 8 
to 1l percent. 

Since 1953, labor and management 
increasingly have negotiated provi- 
sions covering (a) premium pay for 
overtime and work on late shifts and 
(b) call-in pay. Although the Eight 
Hour Labor Law requires that indus- 
trial workers receive a 25-percent 
premium for overtime hours, collective 
bargaining contracts, particularly 
in the manufacturing and oil indus- 
tries, customarily provide from 50- 
to 150-percent premiums. Ten years 
ago, shift differentials were almost 
nonexistent. Today, shift differen- 
tials are common practicein the min- 
ing, oil, rubber, sugar, and textile 
industries. Premiums for work on sec- 
ond and third shifts range from 10 to 
30 percent over the basic wage. While 
only afew mining firms provided call- 
in pay a decade ago, the practice is 
prevalent currently throughout the 
mining and oil industries. 

The inclusion of leave and bonus 
provisions in contracts is also more 
prevalent today. Pay for holidays 
is now customary. Most contracts 
limit the number to the 9 legal holi- 
days, but a growing number of firms 
have included 1 to 5 additional holi- 
days with pay in their contracts. 
Formerly, the practice of providing 
vacation and sick leave pay for in- 
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dustrial workers was relatively in- 
frequent. Today, collective agree- 
ments provide from 10 to 30 days of 
vacation and sick leave annually. An 
increasing number of agreements also 
have "leave with pay" provisions for 
such items as bereavement (3 days 
for adeath in the immediate family), 
maternity and paternity, education, 
court duty, and personal business (3 
days for any solely personal affairs 
per year). Christmas bonuses were 
sometimes granted in 1954, but not as 
often as today. The standard bonus 
expected is 1 month's pay. Most pro- 





companies have negotiated 
health and welfare plans that provide 
benefits beyond the requirements of 
the law. These benefits usually pro- 
vide free medical anddental services 
and free hospitalization to the work- 


gressive 


er and the immediate members of his 
family for limited periods of time 
or limited types of service. Some 
companies have negotiated retirement 
benefits which supplement the social 
security system. Severance pay is 
required by law (one-half month's 


pay for each year of service).--U.S. 
Embassy, Manila. 








In a new international comparison of unemployment 
rates, the Bureau of Labor Statistics found that be- 


tween 1960 and 1963 unemployment declined 


in Canada, 


Italy, Japan, andthe Federal Republic of Germany; re- 
mained nearly constant in Sweden and the United States; 


and increased 


slightly in France and Great Britain. 


In 1963, unemployment rates ranged from a high of 5.7 


percent of the civilian 


labor force 


in the United 


States to a low of 0.5 percent in the Federal Republic 


of Germany. 


clined to 5,2 percent in 1964, 


Although the U.S. unemployment 


rate de- 
incomplete data indi- 


cate that unemployment also declined or remained about 
constant in six of the other countries investigated 
while it was increasing slightly in Italy, 

These findings, like the 1960 unemployment rate com- 
parisons first published by the BLS in 1962, are based 


on rates adjusted to United States 


definitions, and 


they constitute a continuation of the previous series. 


--Arthur F, Neef, "International Unemployment 
Rates, 1960-64,""Monthly Labor Review, March 
1965, p. 256. 
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